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with beautiful Italian scenery, palaces, and 
statues, and fountains, and terraced gardens, 
and Allston as the companion of ray studio. I 
promised myself a world of enjoyment in his 
society, and in the society of several artists 
with whom he had made me acquainted, and 
pictured forth a scheme of life, all tinted with 
the rainbow hues of youthful promise. 

" My lot in life, however, was differently cast. 
Doubts and fears gradually clouded over my 
prospect ; the rainbow tints faded away ; I 
began to apprehend a sterile reality, so I gave 
up the transient but delightful prospect of 
remaining in Rome with Allston, and turning 
painter. 

"My next meeting with Allston was in 
America, after he had finished his studies in 
Italy ; but as we resided in different cities we 
saw each other only occasionally. Our intimacy 
was closer some years afterwards, when we 
were both in England. I then saw a great 
deal of him during my visits to London, where 
he and Leslie resided together. Allston was 
dejected in spirits from the loss of his wife, but 
I thought a dash of melancholy had increased 
the amiable and winning graces of his character. 
I used to pass long evenings with him and 
Leslie ; indeed Allston, if any one would keep 
him company, would sit up until cock-crowing, 
and it was hard to break away from the charms 
of his conversation. He was an admirable 
story teller, for a ghost story none could surpass 
him. He acted the story as well as told it. 

" I have seen some anecdotes of him in the 
public papers, which represent him in a state of 
indigence and almost despair until rescued by 
the sale of one of his paintings.* This is an 
exaggeration. I subjoin an extract or two from 
his letters to me, relating to his most important 
pictures. The first, dated May 9, 1817, was 
addressed to me at Liverpool, where he supposed 
I was about to embark for the United States : — 

" ' Your sudden resolution of embarking for 
America has quite thrown me, to use a sea 
phrase, all aback. I have so many things to 
tell you of, to consult you about, &c, and am 
such a sad correspondent, that before I can 
bring my pen to do its office, 'tis a hundred to 
one but the vexations for which your advice 
would be wished, will have passed and gone. 
One of these subjects (and the most important) 
is the large picture I talked of soon beginning : 
the Prophet Daniel interpreting the hand- 
writing on the wall before Belshazzar. I have 
made a highly finished sketch of it, and I 
wished much to have your remarks on it. But 
as your sudden departure will deprive me of this 
advantage, I must beg, should any hints on the 
subjects occur to you during your voyage, that 
you will favor me with them, at the same time 
you let me know that you are again safe in our 
good country. 

" ' I think the composition the best I ever made. 
It contains a multitude of figures and (if I may 
be allowed to say it) they are without confusion 
Don't you think it a fine subject? I know not 
any that so happily unites the magnificent and 
the awful. A mighty sovereign surrounded by 
his whole court, intoxicated with his own state, 
in the midst of his revellings, palsied in a 
moment under the spell of a preternatural hand 
suddenly tracing his doom on the wall before 
him ; his powerless limbs, like a wounded 
spider's, shrunk up to his body, while his heart, 
compressed to a point, is only kept from 
vanishing by the terrific suspense that animates 
it during the interpretation of his mysterious 
sentence. His less guilty but scarcely 
less agitated queen, the panic-struck courtiers 
and concubines, the splendid and deserted ban- 
quet table, the half-arrogant, half-astounded 
magicians, the holy vessels of the temple 
(shining as it were in triumph through the 
gloom), and the calm solemn contrast of the 
prophet, standing like an animated pillar in the 



midst, breathing forth the oracular destruction 
of the empire I The picture will be twelve feet 
high by seventeen feet long. Should I succeed 
in it to my wishes, 1 know not what may be its 
fate; but I leave the future to Providence. 
Perhaps I may send it to America.' 

"The next letter from Allston which remains 
in my possession, is dated London, 13th March, 
1818. In the interim he had visited Paris, in 
company with Leslie and Newton ; the following 
extract gives the result of the excitement caused 
by a study of the masterpieces in the Louvre. 

" 'Since my return from Paris I have painted 
two pictures, in order to have something in the 
present exhibition at the British gallery; the 
subjects, the Angel Uriel in the Sun, and Elijah 
in the Wilderness. Uriel was immediately pur- 
chased (at the price I asked, 150 guineas) by 
the Marquis of Stafford, and the Directors of the 
British Institution moreover presented me a do- 
nation of a hundred and fifty pounds ' as a mark 
of their approbation of the talent evinced,' &c. 
The manner in which this was done was highly 
complimentary ; and I can only say that it was 
full as gratifying as it was unexpected. As 
both these pictures together cost me but ten 
weeks, I do not regret having deducted that 
time from the Belshazzar, to whom I have since 
returned with redoubled vigor. I am sorry I 
did not exhibit Jacob's Dream. If I had dreamt 
of this success I certainly would have sent it 
there.' 

" Leslie, in a letter to me, speaks of the pic- 
ture of Uriel seated in the Sim. ' The figure is 
colossal, the attitude and air very noble, and the 
form heroic, without being overcharged. In 
the color he has been equally successful, and 
with a very rich and glowing tone he has avoid- 
ed positive colors, which would have made him 
too material. There is neither red, blue, nor 
yellow on the picture, and yet it possesses a 
harmony equal to the best pictures of Paul Ve- 
ronese.' 

" The picture made what is called ' a decided 
bit,' and produced a great sensation, being pro- 
nounced worthy of the old masters. Attention 
was immediately called to the artist. The Earl 
of Egremont, a great connoisseur and patron of 
the arts, sought him in his studio, eager for any 
production from his pencil. He found an admi- 
rable picture there, of which he became the glad 
possessor. The following is an extract from 
Allston's letter to me on the subject : — 

" ' Leslie tells me he has informed you of the 
sale of Jacob's Dream. I do not remember if 
you have seen it. The manner in which Lord 
Egremont bought it was particularly gratifying 
— to say nothing of the price, which is no trifle 
to me at present. But Leslie having told you 
all about it I will not repeat it. Indeed, by the 
account he gives me of his letter to you, he 
seems to have puffed me off in grand style. 
Well, you know I don't bribe him to do it, and 
" if they will buckle praise upon my back," why, 
I oan't help it ! Leslie has just finished a very 
beautiful little picture of Anne Page inviting 
Master slender into the house. Anne is exqui- 
site, soft and feminine, yet arch and playful. 
She is all she should be. Slender also is very 
happy ; he is a good parody on Milton's "linked 
sweetness long drawn out." Falstaff and Shal- 
low are seen through a window in the back- 
ground. The whole scene is very picturesque 
and beautifully painted. 'Tis his hjst picture. 
You must not think this praise the "return in 
kind." I give it, because I really admire the 
picture, and I have not the smallest doubt that 
he will do great things when he is once freed 
from the necessity of painting portraits.'* 

"Lord Egremont was equally well pleased 
with the artist as with his works, and invited 
him to his noble seat at Petworth, where it was 
his delight to dispense his hospitalities to men 
of genius. 



* Anecdotes of Artists. 



* This picture was lately exhibited in the " Washing- 
ton Gallery " in New York. 



" The road to fame and fortune was now open 
to Allston ; he had but to remain in England, 
and follow up the signal impression he had 
made. «. 

"Unfortunately, previous to this recent suc- 
cess he had been disheartened by domestic afflic- 
tion, and by the uncertainty of' his pecuniary 
prospects, and had made arrangements to return 
to America. I arrived in London a few days 
before his departure, full of literary schemes, 
and delighted with the idea of our pursuing onr" 
several arts in fellowship. It was a sad blow 
to me to have this day-dream again dispelled. 
I urged him to remain and complete his grand 
painting of Belshazzar's Feast, the study of 
which gave promise of the highest kind of ex- 
cellence. Some of the best patrons of the art 
were equally urgent. He was not to be per- 
suaded, and I saw him depart with still deeper 
and more painful regret than I had parted with 
him in our youthful days at Borne. I think our 
separation was a loss to both of us — to me a 
grievous one. The companionship of such a 
man was invaluable. For his own part, had he 
remained in England for a few years longer, sur- 
rounded by everything to encourage and stimu- 
late him, I have.no doubt he would have been 
at the head of his art. He appeared to me to 
possess more than any contemporary the spirit 
of the old masters ; and his merits were becom- 
ing widely appreciated. After his departure he 
was unanimously elected a member of the .Royal 
Academy; 

" The next time I saw him was twelve years 
afterwards, on my return to America, when I 
visited him at his studio at Cambridge, in Mas- 
sachusetts, and found him, in the grey evening 
of life, apparently much letired from the world ; 
and his grand picture of Belshazzar's Feast yet 
unfinished. 

" To the last he appeared to retain all those 
elevated, refined, and gentle qualities which 
first endeared him to me. 

" Such are a few particulars of my intimacy 
with Allston; a man whose memory I hold in 
reverence and affection, as one of the purest, 
noblest, and most intellectual beings that ever 
honored me with his friendship." 
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ART NEWS FROM EKGLAND.-IETTER 7. 

To the Editors of the Crayon : 

Losdon, Sept. 23, 1855. 

The question of the conflicting claims of 
native un-talent and foreign talent, in its 
bearings artistic and patriotic, is once more 
raised in London. The case is one which 
you will already have seen stated in the 
Athenmum, and probably your readers 
also will have seen it extracted from that 
paper before this is in type. I state it,- 
therefore, with all brevity ; I have only to 
add that I know nothing of the particulars, 
save by rumor. Government, it seems, 
wanted to set up in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
where the honored bones rest, a Welling- 
ton monument at the cost of £5,000. They 
invited four artists of reputation to com- 
pete for the commission by sending in 
models; stipulating, it is said, that, if none 
of the models proved satisfactory, none 
would be commissioned. Two of the ar- 
tists declined; two, Messrs. Baily and 
Foley, competed. Government does not 
accept either of their models, nor their 
ofler to send in fresh ones ; but commis- 
sions, or is understood to be about to com- 
mission, one of the two who had declined 
competing, namely, the foreign Baron . 
Marochetti.. Hence these growls. 
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Now, as I have said, I know nothing of 
the particular merits of the case. My irre- 
verent expression, " native un-talent," is 
used not as applicable to the individual 
works in question, which I have not seen, 
nor to the individual artists, each of whom 
enjoys an eminent name not without desert; 
but solely with regard to the broad ques- 
tion of principle which is at stake. It may 
be, for anything I know to the contrary, 
that Messrs. Baily's and Foley's models 
•were each admirable ; but, to assume that, 
is to raise a different issue. The question 
in debate now, is not whether government 
has shown bad connoisseurship in the in- 
dividual instance, but whether it has acted 
upon a bad principle of selection. 

Its very starting-point is, indeed, open to 
dispute. The system of competition has 
grave drawbacks, even when unrestricted, 
and some of these are aggravated when, as 
in this case, the competition is a close one. 
On the other hand, the great objection, that 
of imposing labor and disappointment upon 
many, when only one can reap the harvest, 
is obviated here, and especially as each of 
the competitors has been paid for the model 
sent in. ***** 

I had written thus much, when, opening 
the Athenmum of yesterday, I find it autho- 
ritatively stated that the commission has 
not been bestowed upon Marochetti, but re- 
mains still in abeyance. One does not like, 
however, to be baulked of coming to the 
end of a subject which one is midway in ; 
and so, as a question of principle can be 
considered irrespectively of any one par- 
ticular instance, I shall, with your leave, 
wind up with what I had intended to say, 
the more especially as the decision of the 
case is yet pending. 

The growls against the assumed Maro- 
chetti commission have three key-notes; 
first, breach of faith; second, breach of 
etiquette; third, patronage of the foreigner. 
The first objection is obviously, on a fair 
statement of the facts, untenable; the go- 
vernment was not pledged to accept any 
one of the models, or of the competitors ; 
but, on the contrary, stipulated for its free- 
dom of action on this point. The breach 
of etiquette argument runs thus: Maro- 
chetti was invited to compete with others, 
and declined ; therefore, when those others 
fail, it is indecorous to recur to him, put 
out of court as he is by his own act. In 
order to arrive at a just estimate of this 
argument, we may ask ourselves one ques- 
tion : Why were four particular individuals 
asked to compete in the first instance, to 
the exclusion of others ? The answer must 
be: Because they were assumed, justly or 
unjustly, to be the four men best qualified 
for the work. If we acquiesce in the cor- 
rectness of that original assumption, I think 
there can be little difficulty in deciding upon 
the point of etiquette, for our data are nar- 
rowed to these : A, B, 0, and D, are more 
eligible than the other members of the 
alphabet ; B and demonstrate that they 
are not sufficiently eligible ; and we must, 
therefore, go either to A or D, or else to 
some one who has from the first been con- 
fessedly a worse choice, for the superiority 
of A or of D to E, F, and the whole of 
their tail, cannot possibly be affected by his 
having declined, from whatever motive, to 
compete with B and 0. Hence, if the 
main object is to obtain the statue, and if 
that is a legitimate object (which who can 



doubt?) we are compelled, by the logic of 
our own premises, to adopt the course 
charged with breach of etiquette. I take 
it, however, that the sting of all the hos- 
tile demonstration lies in those words, 
"Patronage of the Foreigner ;" it is Maro- 
chetti who is really objected to, rather than 
the man who would not compete with the 
unsuccessful competitors. This opens un- 
doubtedly a wide question, and one in which 
national feeling may be allowed great lati- 
tude before it becomes national prejudice. 
Still, it must, in the long run, be decided 
by considerations more artistic than na- 
tional. Britain would certainly wish, and 
most rightly wish, to confide the monument 
of her own hero to British hands ; and it 
can only be after proved inadequacy of na- 
tive art, that she can tamely brook to see 
it given to a foreigner. The safest and 
least objectionable process of all, when the 
materials exist, is to select an eminent man 
without competition, and on the sole 
strength of his previous works, and to 
commit the matter to his unfettered genius; 
but I feel bound to say that, among out- 
living reputations, I know no one to whom 
the task could be implicitly entrusted, and 
that I would rather see the foreigner Maro- 
chetti commissioned for a work that is 
pretty certain to prove good, than await the 
probably indifferent result of confidence in 
native talent ; for the paramount thing is, 
and ever must be, to obtain a worthy work 
of Art. At the same time, I believe that a 
perfectly open, unrestricted competition 
might have disclosed the requisite capacity 
within the circle of British sculptors ; and 
such a competition, with all its serious 
evils, would perhaps have been the most 
acceptable plan, if only the chooser could 
be relied upon. 

In all cases where a work of national 
importance is confided to a foreigner, the 
fact indicates an alternative between two 
humiliations : either that of confessing that 
present native talent is insufficient, or that 
of exposing the uneonfessed but actual in- 
sufficiency to after ridicule. The choice of 
the first alternative is the wiser and more 
honorable. 

Not in the Wellington instance only is 
the month's news uncomfortable for sculp- 
ture. A Thomas Campbell monument has 
been erected in "Westminster Abbey, for 
which it is said that the artist, Mr. Calder 
Marshall, remains unpaid. The responsible 
persons vindicate themselves from censure, 
and promise explanation ; but in a manner 
which does not appear conclusive as to the 
artist's not being de facto a sufferer. So 
also with a bronze Peel statue at Birming- 
ham, the work of a local sculptor, Mr. Peter 
Hollins. Everything connected with the 
inauguration has been done in style, save 
one — the artist's claim is left, so report 
goes, unsatisfied. A second Peel statue — 
that of Mr.3ehnes, in the heart of London 
city — is also in difficulties. It 'has been 
erected but a few weeks ; and already its 
custodians declare the " absolute necessity" 
of surrounding it, for its protection from 
the vile chances of street exposure, with a 
railing, which the sculptor affirms will de- 
stroy its effect. In this the high place of 
the shop-keeping nation's shop-keepers in 
chief, there can be little doubt that the 
consideration of propriety will get the bet- 
ter of the artistic protest ; and so indeed it 
ought possibly. 



London is not yet tired of talking of 
Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur's picture of the 
" Horse Fair in Paris ;" and, by the bye, a 
recent Ceatos' showed, by extracts from 
two of our newspapers, what rubbish we 
are capable of talking on such subjects, 
even when we happen to admire a work 
worthy of admiration. The last points 
which gossip has dwelt on in connexion 
with the picture, are its having been looked 
at by our Queen, and the question of its 
sale. The Queen, it seems, had the picture 
brought to her palace, and then despatched 
to Mdlle. Bonheur a letter expressive of the 
extreme admiration with which she had 
seen her " splendid work." It is curious 
to speculate on the value which the lady- 
artist may attach to the royal opinion, and 
on the light in which such an incident as 
this is regarded by the general public. The 
opinion, if we consider it closely, is simply 
that of a lady who lias dabbled in amateur 
art — rumor says, not unsuccessfully, — and 
who, possessing every means for showing 
fine taste in patronage, has done little to 
distinguish herself in this respect from the 
common run of picture buyers. Yet the 
accessory of queenship confers upon her 
dictum a practical value, and gives the 
work which she praises a vogue amid the 
purchasing class, such as the dictum of 
Landseer, Jadin, or Joseph Stevens, would 
scarcely possess or bestow. As regards the 
sale of Mdlle. Bonheur's picture, gossip 
would have it that, with all its popularity 
and renown, no offer had yet been made 
reaching the artist's standard; but this is 
denied by the exhibitor, who affirms, on 
the contrary, that the work found a pur- 
chaser immediately. 

A point connected with the Paris Exhi- 
bition, which does not seem yet to have 
excited much attention, but which will 
shortly rise into importance, is that of the 
prizes to be distributed. The jury which 
adjudges the prizes for each section of the 
exhibition is to be international, — the se- 
veral nations being represented by mem- 
bers of the jury in proportion to the num- 
ber of exhibitors from each country. The 
prizes are to be a gold medal, named grand 
medal of honor ; a silver medal, named 
first-class medal; and a bronze medal, 
named second-class medal ; to which is 
added honorable mention. Besides these, 
the Emperor reserves the right to confer, 
" on the recommendation of the general 
assembly of the juries of the three classes 
(painting, sculpture, architecture, and their 
allied departments), special marks of pub- 
lic gratitude upon such exhibiting artists 
as shall be designated on account of their 
extraordinary merit, or of great services 
rendered to Art." An Englishman may 
feel curious to know how his compatriots 
will stand in this award. It strikes me 
that the greatest service rendered to Art 
within our generation, is the institution of 
Pre-Raphaelitism ; but although its exhibit- 
ing professors, Hunt and Millais, will be 
saved, by the international composition of 
the jury, from such treatment as they 
might expect at the hands of their own 
countrymen singly, one can scarcely ima- 
gine that their names will appear in the 
special lists. Indeed, the only likely names 
that occur to me at present are those of 
Ingres, Vernet, and Delacroix, among the 
French ; and probably Cornelius among the 
Germans. Even independently, however, 
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of these- special rewards, the question of 
how particular meivand classes and coun- 
tries of men, will stand in the verdict of 
the juries, is wide enough to leave plenty 
of room for expectation, excitement, and 
heart-burning. 

Doubtless, long before you receive this, 
you will have known the melancholy death 
of the American artist Woodville, who was 
resident in London. He lias left, I hear, a 
number of works and sketches which are 
represented to me as remarkable examples 
of the Pre-Raphaelite principle. The only 
work of his that I remember to have seen 
was a half-figure, exhibited three or four 
years ago in the British Institution, of a 
Parliamentarian soldier (if I recollect 
aright); and which, though it had nothing 
Pre-Eaphaelite about it, struck me as solid 
and manly. Of your other countryman, 
Page, I hear that he has been engaged upon 
a portrait of our noble English poet, Eobert 
Browning. 

A new artistic paper is projected in Lon- 
don, to be named " The ^Esthetic Journal 
and Art Critic." A prospectus of it was 
sent to me a few days ago, and constitutes 
all the knowledge I possess of the under- 
taking. The last enterprise of the same 
kind, which began and ended in the early 
part of the year, was entitled "The Artist." 
"The iEsthetic Journal" (I abominate that 
word aesthetic, as being, with most people, 
the passport to all manner of shallow 
quackery), is to be a weekly fourpenny 
paper ; but the notice stipulates that its 
appearance is not to bo looked for, unless 
adequate preliminary promise of support 
be obtained. It seems to intend to con-s 
fine itself pretty strictly to formative art; 
courts communications in the way of cor- 
respondence, for which it will not require 
any writer's name, unless in special cases ; 
and, of course, promises entire impartiality. 
Of its other fundamental conditions, the 
following is a sample: " We shall always 
endeavor to be ' indifferent honest ;' shall 
endeavor also to serve up to our readers 
something more nourishing and solid than 
would-be fine writing, possessing only the 
fluency of milk and water. That lackadai- 
sical sentimentality — not a little hypocri- 
tical also — in which some are apt to indulge, 
we shall carefully eschew. Those are no 
real friends to Art who extravagantly ex- 
aggerate its moral influence. Art is to be 
valued for what it can do, and for no more. 
If it be not worth cultivating for its own 
sake, and for the refined gratification it 
affords, it is not worth much — certainly 
far less than many would make us believe. 
With all our desire to promote Art, and to 
foster a genuine and generous love of it, 
founded upon intelligent appreciation of its 
real advantages, we are not disposed to 
encourage these exaggerated views which 
partake of fanaticism." There is some 
sense in this, and I have seen prospectuses 
which look more hopeless. I doubt, how- 
ever, whether "The ^Esthetic Journal" has 
any reasonable prospect of establishing it- 
self — ample as the room is for some paper 
of the kind. Two things are, I conceive, 
supremely necessary in such an undertak- 
ing. First, a decided editorial point of 
view, and a tone of criticism trenchant 
without being insolent; second, a liberally 
open arena for communications in the way 
both of news and discussion. Possibly " The 
j3Esthetic Journal" aims at combining these 
requisites, though it does not speak out very 



clearly regarding the first. I would add 
that a great point to secure is that of con- 
tributions, whether editorial or otherwise, 
from artists themselves; and that it would 
be an excellent and much needed example 
to set, if the anonymous, instead of being 
rather courted, as would here seem the 
case, were distinctly discarded. 

The little Art proper which stirs in Lon- 
don just at present takes the shape chiefly 
of war record. Mr. Boger Fenton, the 
secretary of our Photographic Society, and 
one of the first-rate manipulators we boast, 
has opened an exhibition of photographs, 
nearly 300 in number, taken in the Crimea, 
during the recent spring and summer. The 
collection is admirable and unique. The 
pictures will be published in a serial form, 
under the patronage of the rulers of Prance 
and England, and in three sub-divisions, 
consisting, first of scenery, views of the 
camp, &c. ; second, incidents of camp-life, 
groups of figures, &c. ; third, portraits. I 
need not enlarge on the details, which, 
while equally easy to be surmised by an 
American as by an English public, are less 
interesting to the former. Besides this ex- 
hibition and publication, we have a Crimean 
Court added to the Crystal Palace, com- 
prising photographs by Mayall, models, 
charts, relics, &c. ; Mr. Armitage, a painter 
of honorable name, has returned from the 
Crimea with sketches and portraits, and 
the intention, it is said, to paint two large 
pictures of the battle of Balaklava and In- 
kerman. Considerable spoils from the Kertch 
museum — the wicked destruction of which 
I venture to hold as black a stain on the 
allied arms as the Hango inhumanity on the 
Russian — have arrived at Southampton, — 
consisting of ancient coins, pottery, glass, 
metallic vessels, vases, lamps, and the like, 
Etruscan, Grecian, and Roman; and Mr. 
Carmichael, a marine painter, is back from 
the Baltic, with sketches, among which the 
bombardment of Sweaborg, witnessed from 
a fine point of view, is conspicuous. 

In books, I hear of, but havo not seen, an 
edition of "Raynard the Pox," illustrated 
by Wolf, a German artist domesticated in 
England.' I can easily imagine their curious 
excellence, however ; for Mr. Wolf's pre 
vious works, both in painting and in book- 
illustration, have proved him to possess at 
once a naturalist's and an artist's know- 
ledge of animal life (especially bird life), 
full of quaint touches, intimate observa- 
tion, and real affection for his theme. 

I have but a single new picture to men- 
tion ; one recently completed by Ford Ma- 
dox Brown, and named " The Emigrants." 
Of the painter, I have before had occasion 
to speak. He is a man thoroughly grounded 
in Art, of original mind, individual, serious, 
and expanded; and had given a foreshadow 
of Pre-Raphaelitism before the movement 
shaped itself definitively. The present 
work is highly characteristic, expressive, 
and new in treatment. The scene is the 
deck of a steamer, of which one only sees 
part ; behind, billows, sky, and the white 
English cliffs receding. In front, seen to 
the knees, and right opposite the spectator, 
are two figures ; a man in the prime of life, 
close-buttoned to weather the voyage out, 
with compressed brows, brooding eyes, and 
firm-set mouth — a man who, not successful 
at home, is carrying energy and capacity to 
the distant land ; and by his side his wife, 
holding his hand in hers, losing the last 
sight of England with eyes tear-brimming, 



bnt undismayed, and having under her 
tight-drawn shawl an infant, whom his 
little protruding hand only reveals to the 
beholder. A large umbrella set open be- 
hind their heads shelters them from the 
salt and frequent drift of spray-flakesJ 
Beyond this principal group are various 
figures— all aiding the reality and interest 
of the scene; among whom the most re- 
markable is a low-bred flashy scamp, who 
cigar in mouth, shakes at the old country' 
which has grown too hot to hold him, a 
reprobate fist, which his poor homely 
mother, unheedingly appealing to him, 
strikes down in an impulse of indignation. 
The work has engaged its painter's entire 
energy both of brain and of hand ; nothing 
has been slighted by either ; and it rewards 
him by proving a performance, in all re- 
spects, of the most marked excellence. I 
am not without some hope that it may be 
engraved. The subject, hitherto mostly 
abased by ordinary artists to purposes of 
mere sentimentajism, and without any ori- 
ginality of treatment, is a high one; and 
none can be more deeply and widely in- 
teresting to men and women of these our 
days. 

The portrait of David Cox, the admi- 
rable water-color painter, of which I have 
before spoken as being projected by a com- 
mittee of his admirers, is confided to Sir J. 
Watson Gordon, the man on the whole best 
qualified to undertake it among professed 
portrait painters. 

Some activity in the way of exhibitions 
of art prevails in the provinces. Manches- 
ter has opened its 35th show, with works 
by Linnell, Hunt (I suppose Holman Hunt), 
Anthony (who is stated to contribute water- 
colors, which I did not know that he 
painted), Foley, Bell, and Marochetti, 
among others. Worthing combines old 
masters, Raphael, Vandyck, &c, with re- 
cent celebrities, such as Constable, and 
living workers, and the display is reported 
"quite surprising" for so small a place. 
Norwich has closed its exhibition, with a 
total^pf sales that does not appear impos- , 
ing. 'That of Brighton is open, with con- 
tributions from Lear, Alfred Fripp, West, 
&c; and periodical exhibitions of both 
old and living men, together with a school 
of design, are promised by this fashionable 
watering-place. "- 

The question of centralizing art-collec- 
tions is an important one. On the one 
hand, it presents a completer and more dig- ; 
nified ensemble, both to the student and to 
the ordinary visitor; on the other, it de- 
prives many places of a charm for the 
benefit of one, in which, moreover, aggre- 
gation may result in plethora, such as 
gorges the spectator, and wearies rather 
than instructs or satisfies him. This last, 
however, is a contingency of which Eng- 
land need stand in little fear as yet: she 
will have plenty of time for deliberation . 
before she is surprised into rivalling the 
Louvre. The report that the Bourgeois 
collection of pictures is about to be re- 
moved from its home in the college of sub- 
urban Dulwich, and incorporated with the 
London "National Gallery, has suggested 
these remarks. As a Londoner, I cannot 
affect personally to regret the project ; yet 
I feel that it is a pity to take away that 
which forms a permanent inducement to 
visit clean, quiet, drowsy, pleasant little 
Dulwich. W. M. Rosexti. , 



